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of "religion"' such as we have just alluded to, then again
it must be a question of an affective derailment, which, as
we have already seen, can happen only too easily.
(f) The sixth pair of opposites is Indeterminism versus
Determinism.
This antithesis is, psychologically, of great interest.
It is obvious that empiricism thinks causally, whereby the
necessary connection between cause and effect is axioma-
tically assumed. The empiricistic attitude is orientated
by the felt-into object; it is, as it were, 'impressed* by
the external fact with a sense of the inevitability of effect
following cause. It is quite natural that the impression
of the unalterableness of the causal connection should,
psychologically, obtrude itself upon such an attitude.
The identification of the inner psychic processes with the
course of external facts is already granted by the fact that
a considerable sum of one's own activity and life is uncon-
sciously bestowed upon the object in the act of feeling-into.
The subject is thereby assimilated to the object, although
the feeling-into subject believes that it is the object which
is assimilated. But, whenever a strong accent of value is
laid upon the object, it at once assumes an importance
which, in its turn, also influences the subject, forcing him
to a dissimilation from himself. Human psychology is,
admittedly, chameleon-like. This is a fact of daily experi-
ence in the work of the practical psychologist Where the
object is constantly paramount, an assimilation to the
nature of the object takes place in the subject. Thus, for
example, identification with the loved object plays no
small part in analytical therapy. Furthermore, the
psychology of the primitive provides us with abundant
examples of dissimilation in favour of the object, as, for
instance, the frequent assimilation to the totem animal
or ancestral spirits. The stigmatizing of Saints in medieval,
and even in recent times, belongs also to this connection.